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GENERAL PROPOSITIONS, KINDS, AND CLASSES 


N an earlier article I called attention to the fact that Mill stated 
that since abstract terms are sometimes singular and sometimes 
general, it might be better to put them in a “‘class apart.’’ I 
argued that this class apart was that of universal if-then proposi- 
tions; abstract terms being, when they have logical import, the con- 
tent of such propositions. I stated that confusion has arisen in 
logical theory because such propositions are not definitely and con- 
sistently marked off from propositions that are general in the sense 
of generic, that is, referring to kinds, the latter being designated 
linguistically by common nouns instead of abstract nouns. I added 
‘that ‘‘contemporary logical writings are full of the confusion of 
the generic (general) and the universal, in spite of the common 
nominal recognition of the ambiguity of all.’’?+ I propose here to 
illustrate this last statement as a means of effecting recognition of 
a difference in logical form between two kinds of propositions both 
of which are termed general.’ 

The nature of classes is introduced by Miss Stebbing by means 
of an example, the class of scholars. It is said that ‘‘scholars are 
all the individuals who are learned, viz., a set of individuals dis- 
tinguished from other sets of individuals in that each individual of 
the set possesses the property of being learned.’’* The set deter- 
mined by a property or a conjunction of properties is said to con- 
stitute a class. Later, we find the statements ‘‘General proposi- 
tions are about properties which individual objects may possess’’ ; 
and ‘‘Every property determines a class, namely, the class con- 
sisting of the objects which possess the property.’’* I am not citing 
these passages to take objection to them. On the contrary, Miss 

1 This JourNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 258. The present article is a fur- 
ther development of certain logical principles advanced in the two earlier articles, 
‘*Characteristics and Characters,’’ ‘‘What Are Universals?’’ published in this 
JOURNAL, Volume XXXIII (1936), pp. 253-261, pp. 281-288. 

2I use L. C. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, especially Ch. IX, 
on ‘‘Classes and Propositions’’ as representative of the current position and take 
her statements because of the clearness and explicitness with which the matter 
at issue is treated. 

3 Op. cit., p. 140. The italics are not in the original text. The reason for 


introducing them appears in the sequel of the present discussion. 
4 Op. cit., p. 144 and p. 142; the italics are still mine. 
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Stebbing brings out clearly the important fact that general propo- 
sitions are directly about a relation of properties and indirectly 
about objects having these properties. Moreover, the text goes on 
to indicate the logical difference between A and E propositions on 
one side, and I and O propositions on the other. The former can 
be understood if we ‘‘understand what is meant by being an S and 
a P. Hence it is convenient to interpret them as not implying the 
existence of S.’’5 J and O propositions, on the other hand, do imply 
(refer to, or postulate) existence. 

There is, of course, no objection to be taken to these statements. 
But what one would expect to follow from them is that there is a 
basic logical difference between general propositions about proper- 
ties, determining a kind of objects marked by these properties, and 
the if-then propositions that do not ‘‘imply’’ the existence of ob- 
jects. What one naturally expects is that it would be affirmed 
that the former are necessarily of the J and O form and the latter 
alone of the A and E form. But this distinction between the two 
types of general propositions is not drawn. It would also seem to 
follow that a distinction should be made between the concept of 
‘*classes’’ as determined by propositions of the first form, and the 
logical concept of whatever it is that is determined by the if-then A 
and E universal propositions.°® 

Such, however, are not the conclusions drawn. Both types of 
propositions are treated as general propositions and that which is 
determined by propositions of the two forms is indiscriminately 
termed a class. As far as can be made out, the ground for the 
identification is as follows: The sound idea that generic propositions 
are directly concerned with properties which refer to the whole 
range of objects that may possess them, not to any given one thing 
among them, is gradually converted into the idea that such propo- 
sitions have no inherent existential reference at all. This conclusion 
is thought to be supported by the further (undeniable) fact that in 
the case of some generic propositions, for example, those about cen- 
taurs, sea-serpents, etc., there are in point of fact no existences to 
which they can refer. 


5 Op. cit., p. 143. While the passage quoted refers to ‘‘convenience,’’ it is 
stated on the next page that A and E propositions are of the if-then type and 
that such propositions do not imply existence. 

6 Because of the association of the term ‘‘general’’ with generic and of 
these terms with kinds, I have suggested that the word ‘‘kinds’’ be used to desig- 
nate that which is determined by general propositions of the first type, reserving 
the word ‘‘classes’’ for that which is determined by the universal propositions 
that do not have reference to objects as existences. But the important thing is 
not the words used, but recognition of the difference in logical form and the need 
for some linguistic designation of the difference. 
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1. As to the first point. It is truly said that ‘‘we can assert ‘all 
men are mortal’ although we are certainly not acquainted with each 
individual man.’’ It is also said that ‘‘no actual man enters into 
the assertion since the assertion is true whether any given man is 
known or not,’’ for ‘‘a property or characteristic is being considered 
in abstraction from the individual or individuals to which it may 
refer.’ 7 

Is there not a fallacy here? It is certainly true that the proposi- 
tion, if valid at all, is valid irrespective of reference to any given 
man. But when actual and given are treated as equivalent, lack 
of reference to a given man may be treated as if it meant the ab- 
sence of reference to any existent object at all. The earlier quo- 
tations make a proposition general in that it refers indifferently and 
equally to each and every object having specified properties. Is this 
absence of specific reference to one of a set rather than to other 
objects of the set equivalent to absence of reference to any object 
whatever? The author, like other contemporary writers on logic, 
is well aware of the ambiguity of ‘‘all.’’ The bare sentence ‘‘ All 
men are mortal’’ may be interpreted to mean that there is a rela- 
tion between being human and being mortal. In that case, it is an 
if-then proposition, free from existential reference; it expresses a 
relation of abstract characters. It may also be interpreted to mean 
that each and every one of the set of objects that have the proper- 
ties that distinguish men have also the property of dying or of sub- 
jection to death. The latter proposition is existential in reference, 
and, in spite of the presence of the word ‘‘all,’’ is logically an I 
proposition. The fallacy may also be stated as follows.’ It is one 
thing to make a proposition about characteristics or properties in 
abstraction from the existence of any given man. It is another 
thing to make a proposition about abstractions as such. Only by 
confusing these two senses of abstraction does the conclusion that is 
drawn follow. The term ‘‘any”’ suffers from the same ambiguity 
as the word ‘‘all.’’ It may mean each and everyone; or it may 
mean whatever is determined by an if-then universal proposition, 
irrespective of existence. 

2. The conception that general propositions as such, irrespective 
of the distinction that has been made between their two forms, lack 
existential reference is thought to be confirmed by consideration of 
null-classes. When ‘‘Indian popes’’ is given as an example of a null- 

7 All quotations are from p. 143; italics are mine. 

8 There is no logical contradiction involved if some man, say Melchizedek or 
Elijah, is found to exist who did not die. The fact would require a modification 
of the proposition ‘‘ All men are mortal’’; we should have to affirm that ‘‘ All 


men, except some specified individuals, are mortal.’’ But the if-then proposition 
affirms a necessary connection between abstract characters. 
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class, it is correctly stated that ‘‘up to the present’’ that class has 
no members. The temporal clause makes clear the existential ref- 
erence of the proposition ‘‘there are no Indian popes’’; or that there 
is no logical incompatibility between being a pope and being an 
Indian such that the EZ propositions ‘‘If a pope, then not an Indian,”’ 
and ‘‘If an Indian, then not a pope’’ can be affirmed. Similarly 
with the proposition ‘‘There are no sea-serpents.’’ The proposition 
means that no creatures of this kind have ever been observed; the 
proposition is existential in reference, although negatively so. But 
there is no logical contradiction in their existence ; it simply happens, 
so to speak, that none have been found to exist, while there is a con- 
siderable, although not absolute, probability (if the contradiction 
in terms be allowed) that if one existed it would have been observed. 
As for the ‘‘null-class’’ of knighted scavengers, stranger things have 
happened than that a person of this kind should exist. An instance 
of a null-class of the other type is found in propositions about 
round-squares. Here is the logical contradiction between the ab- 
stract characters ‘‘squareness’’ and ‘‘circularity’’ that is affirmed. 
Similarly, the long succession of attempts to ‘‘square the circle’’ 
were logically put an end to only by the demonstration that pi is 
not a root of any rational algebraic equation. Thus argument from 
null-class propositions fails to support the conclusion that general 
propositions as such lack existential reference, since it holds in only 
one (the ‘‘universal’’) form of such generals. 

The confusion dealt with is the more significant because Miss 
Stebbing takes special pains to point out that propositions about 
‘‘membership’’ of an individual in a ‘‘class’’ (a kind in my ter- 
minology) are different in logical form from propositions that affirm 
the inclusion of a class in another class. It is repeatedly pointed 
out that a proposition that affirms, for example, that ‘‘Socrates is 
an Athenian’’ is of different form from such a proposition as 
‘* Athenians are Greeks.’’ It is also pointed out that failure to rec- 
ognize and mark this difference in form was a source of confusion 
and error in earlier logical theory. For a proposition of the first 
form is about a singular object as such, while that about the rela- 
tions of kinds deliberately avoids this restriction. In spite, how- 
ever, of this acknowledged difference in logical form and force, the 
singular proposition is treated as if it could be derived by substitu- 
tion or insertion from not only the generic proposition but also 
from the hypothetical universal. This phase of the confusion of 
logical theory is promoted by the use of abstract symbols—showing 
that their presence is no protection against systematic error. It is 
said ‘‘We can express ‘men’ by the propositional function ‘Z is 

9 See pp. 29, 40, 43, 60, 173, and 461. 
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human.’ If for x in ‘% is human’ we substitute the name of an 
individual who is human, we have a sentence expressing a true propo- 
sition.’ 2° For example, we can substitute Socrates for x in ‘‘Z is hu- 
man.’’ This process may seem simple agd straightforward. But 
what is the warrant for the affirmation that Socrates or any particular 
man is human? It does not follow from the propositional function in 
fact; and logically the idea that it does follow is forbidden by the 
valid distinction that has been drawn between a proposition of 
‘‘elass-membership’’ and a general proposition. A propositional 
function is everywhere recognized to be neither ‘‘true’’ nor ‘‘false’’ ; 
while it requires observations of existential objects to determine the 
fact that a given object exists and that it has the characteristics desig- 
nated by, say, human. The absence of existential reference found 
in the universal proposition holds a fortiori of propositional func- 
tions. If, however, the proposition is general in the sense of being 
one about a relation of kinds, the question of substitution stands on 
a somewhat different footing. If ‘‘all men are mortal’’ is affirmed, 
and we can determine the fact that Socrates existed and that he was 
a man, then we can conclude that he is mortal; that he will die or 
has died. But even in this case, the proposition is not one of mere 
substitutive subsumption. It still requires operations of independ- 
ent observation to establish the existence and characteristics of 
Socrates. These observations are directed by the generic proposi- 
tion. But the results of the observations test the validity of the 
generalization. Theoretically it is possible that Socrates might have 
the characteristic properties that identify him as a man and yet not 
have the trait of dying, even though the factual evidence against 
the possibility is of a very high order. In other words, the singular 
case might be such as to demand a revision of the generalization, 
just as the observations that warranted the proposition ‘‘This is 
black and is a swan’’ upset the generalization ‘‘All swans are 
white.’’ If there were a universal proposition affirmed to the effect 
that there is a necessary relation between the abstract characters 
‘‘humanity’’ (or ‘‘animality’’) and ‘‘mortality,’’ then and only 
then would one be committed to the conclusion that Socrates is (nec- 
essarily) one who will die or has died. The logical reaction of the 
singular proposition back into the generic proposition disposes, once 
for all, of the conception of insertion or substitution. 

It may be worth while to mention that Miss Stebbing definitely 
recognizes that the logical import of words like a and an does not 
of itself determine the propositional force of the sentence in which 
they appear." Thus the sentence ‘‘An English poet was stabbed’’ 


10 Op. cit., p. 142. 
11 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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almost certainly refers to some singular human being, while ‘‘A 
poet is inspired’’ is most naturally interpreted to affirm a relation 
between the abstract characters being poetic and being inspired, 
thereby affording a criterion, say, for the difference between a poet- 
aster and a ‘‘true’’ poet. It is now recognized on all hands that an 
analogous ambiguity attaches to ‘‘the.’’ When we speak of ‘‘the 
river’’ or ‘‘the mountain’’ we usually mean to refer to a singular 
familiar object; when we speak of the atom we mean either a kind 
of thing as a whole or else the characters which define being atomic. 
The systematic recognition of these ambiguities also enforces recog- 
nition of the two different logical forms of general propositions. 

One further instance of the confusion existing in logical theory 
will be given. It is stated that ‘‘A general proposition is an im- 
plicative proposition.’’+* This statement certainly holds of general 
propositions of the if-then or universal form. If the proposition 
‘“ All who are wise are trustworthy’’ means there is a necessary con- 
nection between the (abstract) characters ‘‘wisdom’’ and ‘‘trust- 
worthiness,’’ then other if-then propositions in which wisdom and 
trustworthiness are terms are implied. If the proposition is a factual 
generalization stating that as far as observation has gone, the singu- 
lar existences who are wise have also been found to be trustworthy, 
it is difficult to see what implications the proposition has. Infer- 
ences may be drawn which are existential in reference, but they rest 
upon factual evidence, not upon the mere implicative force of the 
proposition. From the J proposition Some Germans are poets an in- 
ference may be drawn from the fact that a given man is a German poet 
to traits or characteristics other than that he is a German; namely, to 
all the properties that describe the kind, poets. The fact that he is 
a German poet does not, however, imply other propositions unless 
‘*implication”’ is so loosely construed as to be equivalent to the possi- 
bility of inference—in which case logical necessity is not included in 
the conception of implication. Leaving words aside, there is a dif- 
ference between a conclusion that follows necessarily and demon- 
stratively and one that is only probable, because resting ultimately 
on observed evidential data. This difference exists no matter how 
the words ‘‘inference’’ and ‘‘implication’’ are employed. We draw 
inferences from facts; the conditions and relations are then cer- 
tainly of a different form from those of hypothetical propositions, 
whatever names be given to the two forms. 

In the same context, ‘‘ All squares are rectangles’’ is given as an 
example of a general proposition. ‘‘What is asserted is a connexion 
between two properties or characteristics. These characteristics 
are considered apart from the particular things which have the 

12 Op. cit., p. 44. 
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characteristics.’’** I shall not repeat what has already been said 
about the ambiguity of the concept of abstraction and of being ‘‘con- 
sidered apart from particulars.’’ I wish to connect the statements 
with the doctrine that such propositions affirm ‘‘that one class is 
wholly (or partially) included in (or excluded from) another class.’’ 
When the proposition is understood to affirm that objects that have 
the property which demarcates a square have also the property that 
demareates a rectangle, no exception can be taken. Square things 
are rectangular things. But understood in this sense, it follows, 
in accordance with the (correct) position that such propositions are 
of the J form, that it is a proposition ultimately about observable 
existences. Passing over the question of whether there are in fact 
any objects that have the exact properties in question, I point out 
that its form is different from the universal proposition that there 
is a necessary relation between the (abstract) characters, ‘‘square- 
ness’’ and ‘‘rectangularity,’’ for the latter is a mathematical propo- 
sition, not one about objects. 

The bearing of this upon the nature of inclusion (or exclusion) 
is as follows: The relation of a less extensive kind to a kind of wider 
extension is evidently one to which the idea of enclosure is properly 
applicable. The relation, since it is of things that are determined 
by properties, is suitably enough symbolized by means of a physical 
enclosure, like the familiar case of the circle wholly within a circle 
of greater diameter. Can the same thing be said of squareness and 
circularity or is the logical meaning of inclusion very different in 
the latter case? Does rectangularity ‘‘include’’ squareness in any 
other sense than that mathematically a proposition about the former 
implies a determinate proposition about the latter? And if it is 
taken to exclude, say, triangularity or circularity, does ‘‘exclusion’”’ 
here mean anything other than logical incompatibility? We are 
logically forbidden to affirm of triangularity as such what may be 
affirmed of rectangularity as such, although of course with reference 
to the character of being plane figures they both have common im- 
plications.1* Rectangularity is a wider conception than that of 
squareness. But greater and less width of inclusiveness here means 
that a proposition about it has a wider range of implications. If 
the situation is expressed by symbolic diagrams, a scheme of brackets 
or braces is much more suitable than one of circles. 


13 Op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

14It is possible to draw an actual figure in such a way that it can not be 
determined, without a precision of instruments of measurement that it may be 
impossible to attain, whether it is a square or a rectangle. If it is one, then 
certain implicated propositions follow from the fact that the given figure ez- 
emplifies the character. 
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In an earlier article, I illustrated the point about the two mean- 
ings of inclusion by a quotation from Mill to the effect that the idea 
of labor contains or includes the idea of disagreeable feelings ac- 
companying exercise of an occupation.” If this definition of labor 
be accepted, then the proposition that enjoyable work is labor is pre- 
cluded; that is, it is ruled out by definition. Being a necessary 
constituent of a conception or definition would seem, then, to be very 
different from the fact that a smaller set of things is an existential 
part of a larger existential set. The point made is also connected 
with the current ambiguous use of the term ‘‘classes,’’ as that term 
is employed indiscriminately to designate both types of ‘‘general’’ 
subject-matter—that which is existential in reference and that which 
is non-existential. 

I conclude with a brief allusion to an objection that may be made. 
It may be said that my argument turns, at certain points, upon 
giving the term ‘‘objects’’ an unjustifiably narrow meaning, that 
of existences. The reply is simple. Admitting that the wider use 
of the term is proper, my argument emphasizes the necessity for 
discrimination in logical theory between existential objects and log- 
ical and mathematical objects. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS TO BE READ AT THE THIRTY- 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 28, 29, AND 30, 
1936. 


Cognition and Value Reéxamined. CorNELius Kruss&. 


This study has attempted to show, not that cognition and valua- 
tion are convertible into each other, but that there are important 
and often neglected family resemblances which must be incorporated 
into any adequate value-theory if violence is not to be done to im- 
portant aspects of human experience. It has been shown that both 
valuation and cognition aim at self-transcendence, in spite of the 
persistent undeniable enmeshment of self in both, that both must 
recognize codperativeness of the knowing and valuing person with 
reality, that in both this codperativeness does not necessarily mean 
the relinquishment of standards of discrimination. In the search 
for standards the oft-repeated charge that valuation is essentially 
private while cognition is public was examined with the result that 
in fact this difference, if any, has been exaggerated and that further- 


15 This JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 281. 
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more, social agreement, though often appealed to, can not be an 
adequate criterion since it stands in need of validation itself. In 
the further search for a criterion it was discovered that truth and 
valuation shared the demand for consistency, order, and harmony, 
but that prediction-verification, so central for scientific truth, was, 
as such, not applicable to other forms of value. It was suggested 
that this inapplicability may rest upon prediction-verification re- 
quiring space-time existence, and the reality to which values corre- 
sponded might be of a different order than that of space-time exist- 
ence. This order of reality, accessible to human experience, would 
exercise the control over valuation that existence exercises over 
scientific truth. 


Cognition and Moral Value. Lepcer Woop. 


Judgments of right and wrong, of approval and disapproval, are 
expressible in propositional form and the question naturally arises 
' whether they are genuinely or merely quasi-cognitive. Do moral 
propositions, like factual propositions, admit of truth and falsity? 

The distinctive meaning of moral propositions is evaluative; 
valuation is a sine qua non of moral judgment. There are at least 
four available interpretations of the moral import of valuation. 
(1) The objectivistic theory claims that moral statements are con- 
versant with a transcendent realm of moral values. On this view 
moral judgments are genuinely cognitive, they have their ‘‘literal’’ 
objects and are properly characterized as true or false. The objec- 
tion to the theory is that the metaphysical grounds for hypostatizing 
values, as entities sui generis, are insufficient. (2) The empirical 
theory seeks factual validation of moral and other value-proposi- 
tions, but clearly normative propositions can not be derived from 
factual propositions alone. All attempts to base ethics on radical em- 
piricism are guilty of what may be called ‘‘the valuational fallacy.’’ 
(3) The rationalistic theory seeks to prove moral principles by pure 
logic, but all such proofs are logically defective. The laws of logic 
may invalidate but can never substantiate moral standards. (4) 
The postulational theory of moral cognition treats moral ideals, and 
the maxims which embody them, as ethical postulates. The validity 
of a moral judgment is determinable by reference to a moral princi- 
ple, and the moral principle is a postulate. An ethical ideal or 
postulate is an imaginative construction, suggested perhaps by con- 
crete moral and social experience, but not derivable therefrom. The 
validity and coerciveness of moral principles are, on this theory, 
hypothetical and self-imposed. Having once embraced a set of 
moral postulates, one stands committed to them but one need not 
have accepted them in the first place. The postulational theory, 
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while not without its difficulties, is more satisfactory than its rivals, 
It accounts for both the normative function and the factual ref- 
erence of moral judgments. 


Economic Thought and Economic Development during the last 150 
Years. HERBERT VON BECKERATH. 


In dealing with some phases of the philosophy of economy, the 
development of economic thought since the appearance of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations is set against the evolution of society and 
social economy during the same period, with a view to showing the 
connections between them. 

The main characteristic of economic thought since Adam Smith 
is the development of a consistent set of theorems concerning the 
automatic self-adjusting process of competitive market economics. 
This economic theory had not only the sanction of its independence, 
scientific character, unity, and logical consistency in problems and 
method ; it is likewise backed up by the sanction of reality, as during 
the last 150 years a competitive order of characteristics sufficiently 
similar to those assumed in theory has actually existed. 

The existence and persistence of this market economy, however, 
does not rely exclusively upon certain logical and natural assump- 
tions which theory stresses, but also upon certain historic and social, 
that is, moral, legal, political, and administrative assumptions. 
These assumptions which economic theory largely has taken for 
granted and disregarded are nevertheless of the utmost importance. 

Whereas the working of the competitive system itself is a fit 
object of logico-experimental research, these general historical as- 
sumptions of the system are only open to historical approach. They 
are at the same time the main forces making for dynamics in eco- 
nomics whereas the scientifically explorable laws of economic gravity 
and its consequences within the system are the object of economic 
statics. 

The urge for unity in thought and method and the quasi-exact 
and scientific character of economic theory proper has caused 
economists to concentrate their attention far more on the competi- 
tive equilibrium system itself than on its historical and political 
assumptions, their changes, and the dynamic consequences of such 
changes on the system itself. Nevertheless, in view of the growing 
deviation of practical life from theoretical assumptions, and in an 
increasingly positivistic and pragmatic intellectual climate, his- 
torical and institutional studies have partly replaced and superseded 
the purely theoretical ones; at the same time, systematic statistical 
observations and the conclusions drawn therefrom have replaced 
and challenged and altered the results of merely deductive specula- 
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tion, until the total smashing of the traditional set and framework 
of our legal, political, and technical institutions underlying competi- 
tive business enforced reorientation. 

The paper discusses the proposals of present-day fundamentally 
liberal theorists for a so-called balanced economy, and finally takes 
up the possibilities of restoring a flexible economy within a rela- 
tively stabilized and inflexible legal and administrative framework, 
though with a new setting of the demarcation lines between the 
public and the private sphere in economic life, and discusses the 
possible development of economic thought in such a case as well as 
in the case of an outright collectivistic evolution. 


The State of Nature and the Social Sciences. A. G. A. BAuz. 


In the history of modern scientific effort, the socio-political 
sciences have occupied an ambiguous position. They have been 
marked by uncertainties as to their subject-matter and method, and 
by uncertainties as to their affiliations with other sciences and disci- 
plines. On the one hand, they have been protractedly subjected 
to attraction from the physical and natural sciences. In principle, 
the absorption of the social sciences within the system of physical 
sciences is the outcome of this tendency. The social sciences, in so 
far as they yield to this attraction, tend to become purely ‘‘descrip- 
tive.’? Moreover, becoming ‘‘descriptive’’ in this sense, they adopt 
the conceptual structure, explicitly or implicitly, of the physical 
sciences. On the other hand, throughout modern history the social 
sciences are continually in reaction against this absorption. They 
seek an independent descriptive structure, or else they gravitate 
towards a normative standpoint. In so far as a normative point 
of view is surreptitiously or openly maintained, the social sciences 
move towards absorption within the philosophical disciplines of 
ethics and value theory. 

This paper endeavors to disclose the conflict of ideas of which 
these uncertainties are the consequences. The source of disorgani- 
zation is found in the metaphysical basis of modern science as a 
whole. In the main, natural science has been Cartesian with respect 
to its diffused but largely unacknowledged metaphysics. The pre- 
vailing Cartesianism, however, has at every point encountered op- 
position from an Aristotelean nostalgia. The results of these op- 
positions are expressed in the manifold ambiguities of the concept 
of ‘‘Nature.’’ The paper illustrates this point by an examination 
of the concept of the State of Nature. The ambiguities of the ex- 
pression within the socio-political sciences are parallel to the am- 
biguities marking the concept of Nature in the so-called physical 
sciences. Nature, it is contended, is inadequataely conceived unless 
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Nomos be comprised within Nature. Granted such inclusion, the 
place of the social sciences within the system of the sciences can be 
defined in principle. 


The Place of Sanctions in the Administration of a Democratic So- 
ciety. Cari F. TaruscH. 


As used in this paper, the term ‘‘sanctions’’ is defined as those 
forces which compel or impel human behavior. Several types of 
sanctions will be considered, but we shall confine ourselves in this 
abstract to a condensed summary of our treatment of two types, the 
physical and the economic. . 

The point we wish to make regarding the type of sanction called 
‘*physical’’—hitting with clubs, shooting, pushing about, and the 
threats to do so—is that the whole matter lies beyond the realm of 
philosophical consideration. It is a strictly scientific matter, re- 
solving itself to a question of relative efficacy, a situation which calls 
for accurate analysis and description, but without any value con- 
notation. The human hopes and desires and ideals which carry a 
large value connotation may be profoundly affected by the operation 
of these physical sanctions, but their value declines in proportion to 
the efficacy with which they are defended and preserved against the 
inroads of physical force upon them. 

What we wish to note in connection with economic sanctions is 
that, in spite of their close similarity to the physical type of sanction, 
they must be regarded as positive instruments in the desirable forms 
of social administration. And although coercion is common to both, 
the loose analogical employment of the term ‘‘force’’ to designate 
the operation of economic sanctions is as deplorable as is the similar 
analogy connoted in the term, ‘‘social sciences.’’ But the social 
significance of the economic sanction lies largely on its positive 
phases; here the effect of the economic instrumentalities of social 
policies affect not only the behavior of individuals but also the 
structure of society. And the effect is secured in large measure 
through the reactions of individuals, in which voluntary choice plays 
so large a part as to differentiate this type of sanction from the more 
strictly coercive types. 

The more obviously desirable types of sanctions are the ritualistic, 
including education. Inasmuch as the physical types are obviously 
undesirable, the real issue arises as to the wisdom and desirability of 
economic sanctions in society. 


Organic Categories in Whitehead. GrEGoRY VLASTOS. 


Hegel uses the dialectical method to construct an organic phi- 
losophy. Whitehead adopts organism but ignores the dialectic. 
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Does this mean that he rejects the dialectic altogether? It is sug- 
gested that what he retains is the dynamic fusion of polar opposites ; 
what he rejects is the metaphysical ‘‘homogeneity’’ of these polar 
opposites: thesis can not engender the anti-thesis by a process of 
negation. Thus Whitehead employs a ‘‘heterogeneous’’ dialectic, 
in contrast with the ‘‘homogeneous’’ dialectic of Hegel. 

This suggestion is followed through in an analysis of White- 
head’s ultimate metaphysical unit, the Actual Entity. Even in his 
early philosophy of nature, when he was endeavoring to abstain 
rigorously from speculation, he resorted to a dialectical use of 
‘‘object’’ and ‘‘event’’ in describing life (Chapter XVIII of The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge, on ‘‘Rhythms’’). Later on, 
‘‘organism’’ and ‘‘actual entity’’ could only be described through 
a like fusion of plurality and unity, permanence and novelty, object 
and subject, particular and universal, ete. The use of the ‘‘hetero- 
geneous’’ dialectic is illustrated in the following: 

1. Teleology and Causality. Hegel’s dialectic treats these as 
correlative properties of organic parts. Whitehead also treats them 
as correlative notions; but causality he restricts to the ‘‘physical 
pole,’’ teleology to the ‘‘mental pole.’’ Accordingly, teleology only 
holds within each perishing occasion; and efficient causation be- 
tween different occasions. Unlike Hegel, Whitehead can not con- 
ceive of an actual entity as a subordinate part in the teleology of a 
more inclusive organic process. 

2. Individual and Society. In both Whitehead and Hegel in- 
dividuality is organic wholeness. But the homogeneous dialectic 
of Hegel permits the integration of finite individuals into an infinite 
individual, who is the only ‘‘concrete’’ individual, and, at the same 
time, a society of internal parts. Whitehead, on the other hand, 
ean only conceive of society through the genetic relations of tem- 
poral individuals. The different types of societies follow the pattern 
of the ‘‘heterogeneous’’ dialectic. The notion of God, the non- 
temporal actuality, plays a part analogous to the Hegelian absolute, 
subject to the limitations of the ‘‘heterogeneous’’ dialectic. 


Negative Prehension. A. USHENKO. 

A discussion of the theory of negative prehension is given from 
the point of view of its part in safeguarding the philosophy of 
organism from the discredited propositions of idealism, that ‘‘every- 
thing is connected with everything else,’’ and that ‘‘nothing can be 
known without knowing everything.’’ Although satisfactory in 
this connection, negative prehension, if taken literally, involves the 
difficulty of ‘‘a datum which is not given.’’ An interpretation of 


negative prehension as insensitive to certain influences from outside 
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would be free of the above fault, but, while in harmony with the 
spirit of ‘Whitehead’s philosophy, would conflict with certain pas- 
sages of his Process and Reality. 


American Philosophy in the First Decade of the Twentieth Century. 
RALPH BarTON PERRY. 


By the end of the nineteenth century post-Kantian metaphysics 
had pervaded England and the United States, and under the name 
of ‘‘idealism’’ was the reigning philosophy, taught in the univer- 
sities, put to apologetic uses by the Protestant clergy; and relied 
on generally to provide an answer to science, and a secular justifica- 
tion of religious and moral tradition. During the first decade of 
the following century this philosophy was challenged by pragma- 
tistic and realistic innovators. 

The first issue on which the innovators dissented from idealism 
thus concerned the réle of the intellect in knowledge. For the ideal- 
istic thesis of absolute @ priorism, according to which a universal 
and unique set of principles can be deduced from reason itself and 
imposed, as the conditions of knowledge, upon nature and reality, 
there was substituted an option between a pragmatist-experimental 
empiricism and a Platonic-realistic intuitionism. The second issue 
concerned the metaphysical réle of mind, consciousness, or the moral 
will. The idealistic theory of knowledge afforded the major con- 
temporary argument for a spiritualistic and moralistic metaphysics, 
and in disputing the argument the innovators were disputing the 
conclusion; and substituting some form of realism. The third of 
the doctrines of the reigning idealism from which the innovators 
dissented was commonly known as the doctrine of the ‘‘absolute.’’ 
Against this conception of a ‘‘concrete universal,’’ embracing 
variety within unity, time within eternity, evil within good, and 
partiality within perfection, the innovators protested in behalf of 
an empirical pluralism, and a moral dualism. 


The Divorce of American Philosophy and Psychology since James. 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 


At the turn of the century philosophy in America was closely 
affiliated with pscychology. Philosophical problems were ap- 
proached in terms of the revolutionary development of psychology. 
But during the last twenty-five years there has been an increasing 
divergence between philosophy and psychology, apparently to their 
mutual advantage, or, at least, satisfaction. 

The idealists, following the lead of Royce and Creighton, were 
really the first to seek a non-psychological foundation for their phi- 
losophy. Thus ‘‘speculative’’ idealism in America attempted to 
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free itself of ‘‘mentalism’’ and of the British, psychological ap- 
_ proach and cultivated the so-called objectivity of German Geistes- 

wissenschaft and cultural idealism, leaving the personalists behind 
with unfriendly psychologists. Realism, pre-occupied in its early 
days with the epistemological problems of consciousness, has gradu- 
ally subordinated the psychological aspects of knowledge. Prag- 
matism, too, following Peirce, Lewis, and the neo-positivists, has 
shifted its attention from James’s psychology of belief to a logical 
analysis of language and propositions; and following Dewey, from 
‘*how we think’’ to how we communicate experience. 

Even more striking, however, is the impressive development of 
physics, and the general drift of the problems of knowledge, mind, 
and evolution, from their psychological orientation in the theory of 
perception to their physical formulation in the theory of measure- 
ment. The philosophy of religion has generally abandoned the psy- 
chology of religious experience popularized by James and has 
turned to the biological, social, and even astronomical sciences for 
its re-orientation. In value theory and ethics a similar trend away 
from the psychological doctrines of the Austrian and British schools 
is obvious. The general predication of before the war that moral 
philosophy and value theory would be socialized has scarcely come 
true. The stimulus given by the war to social philosophy and co- 
operative effort proved temporary, and philosophy in America is 
today further than ever not only from psychology, but from co- 
operative science. 


The Social A Priori. Joun A. Irvine. 


The writings of Vaihinger, Freud, Pareto, and Wittgenstein 
have invested contemporary discussions of the nature and prospects 
of the social sciences with a certain ‘‘epistemological cynicism.”’ 
It is widely held that those who seek a rational understanding of 
social reality in terms of a priori principles and value judgments are 
the unconscious victims of fictions, wish-patterns, sentiments, and 
‘*nonsense.’? The metaphysical bias of much nineteenth-century 
social science has been replaced by a naive methodological positiv- 
ism, unrelieved by Bridgman’s operationalism or Neurath’s physi- 
calism, in which the so-called ‘‘facts’’ are supposed to pour into the 
empty mind. This dogmatic reliance on enumerative induction con- 
ceals uncriticized a priort theories concerning the nature of social 
reality, the human mind, and the mind’s knowledge of social facts. 
It leads also to a vicious romanticism with respect to theories and 
facts—no theories are of any value, all facts are of equal value. 

Both the objective and the cultural schools of social scientists 
confuse @ priori principles with value judgments. The presence of 
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the a priori in the natural sciences and the discovery of its vari- 
ability suggest its necessity in the social sciences. Value judgments 
are merely facts for the social sciences, but they constitute the core 
of social philosophy. If the claims in behalf of absolute objectivity 
and value judgments are alike clarified, the a priori principles of the 
social sciences emerge not in the from of ‘‘ideal types,’’ as Max 
Weber maintained, but as functional types. These principles differ 
in kind from those of the natural sciences, for they reflect the neces- 
sities of thought when it addresses itself to phenomena which ex- 
press relations or adjustments between inner and outer systems of 
reality. 

Our interpretation of the social a priori may be illustrated by 
the work of such contemporary investigators as Beard in history, 
Malinowski in anthropology, Laski in political science, MacIver in 
sociology, and Kelsen in jurisprudence. 


Ethics and Modern Science. Harotp CHAPMAN BROWN. 


The time is ripe for a Copernican revolution in ethics. It is 
not the characters of men that shape society but social institutions 
that determine the characters of men. From the point of view of 
contemporary psychology, natural human traits—our exploratory 
tendencies, our loves, our hates, and our fears—acquire their direc- 


tion from our experiences in living. We can learn to reverence the 
Devil, love murder, and fear the truth. If we do not do so, it is 
because the institutions of our society demand other practices if 
we are not to be penalized in seeking success. 

The records of cultural anthropology and history make it clear 
that social systems develop in response to practical needs. Follow- 
ing their development men count as morally good the characters 
and traits of men that help the practices they have accepted to func- 
tion. We must not forget that Plato accepted this interpretation 
of the morally good when he developed a ‘‘best’’ state to certify the 
absolute value of his list of virtues. The institutions of the state 
rest on expedience; the morals are a corollary. We are confused 
today as to this derivation for we accept an ethical code as a part of 
the cultural tradition of Christianity. And further confused, be- 
cause this morality was morality of a simple society of equals and is 
in sharp contrast to the practices demanded for success in modern 
business. Hence we have two moralities, the one for our home and 
friends, a society of equals, and the other, quasi-legalistic, by which 
we seek business success. 

This does not mean that morality is of secondary importance, 
or that morality is wholly relative. There are basic human virtues; 
truth speaking, loyalty to agreements, and regard for others. Not 
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to develop these is to breed conflicts within a society that can be as 
destructive to it as practical inefficiency. Class warfare is the mark 
of such moral failure. It is wholly unscientific to seek a cure by 
reforming the characters of men, unless we at the same time reform 
our economic practice so that good men shall not be penalized for 
their virtue. We do not train a child or a man by punishment for 
exhibiting character traits we approve and reward in the contrary 
ease. Even white rat psychologists know better than that. 


The Ideal Infe. Paut WEIss. 


The ideal, as a mere idea, has no power. Only as vitalized, as 
part of the very substance of a man, can it serve as an instrument 
for the achievement of perfection, and then only if the man be ma- 
ture and actively virtuous. The highest of ideals can corrupt the 
unstable and can be used as a means for a drive towards folly on the 
part of the vicious. 

Perfection is self-sufficiency, the possession of all that may be 
real. It can be had only vicariously in the form of knowledge, con- 
eretionalized and universalized through the exercise of virtue. The 
most comprehensive ideal is that of a society where each man is as 
perfect as man can be. It is possible for us to achieve it. Its at- 
tainment entails the continued performance of virtuous acts within 
the matrix of subsidiary societies each with its own ritualistic 
scheme. It is a haven within the whole of nature, not entirely free 
from the tragedies and miseries of natural existence. There each 
man differs from every other concretely, while sharing a common 
knowledge of the nature of the universe and the locus of the actual 
ideal. There the sciences will continue to be pursued, work will be 
necessary and self-sacrifice required. Present societies fall short of 
it in different ways, each now sluggishly developing some partial 
aspect of it. It is no city forever laid up in heaven, unless it be 
inevitable for man not to know what he is or not to be what he knows. 


Implication and Meaning. Morris R. CoHEN. 


In the rapid and fruitful development of modern symbolic logic 
as a technical calculus, its philosophic bearing has been relatively 
neglected. The shifting of emphasis from the psychologic process 
of conception, judgment, and inference to the objective nature of 
classes, propositions, and implications, or, from the apprehension 
of logical meanings to the relations apprehended, has been helpful 
to a revival of Platonic realism, advanced in the realm of psychol- 
ogy itself by Meinong and Husserl. But preoccupation with the 
manipulation of symbols has led to a failure to analyze adequately 
the difference between material or factual (including what Russell 
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calls formal) and purely logical implication. In specific instances 
of deduction, implication is not primarily a function of propositions, 
defined as true or false, but of the meaning of the concepts involved. 
(In this connection concepts are propositional functions just as 
points are functions of lines.) The implications of logic or pure 
mathematics are invariant relations which exhaust the field of possi- 
bility and are thus the necessary but not sufficient conditions of 
material implication. 

The non-factual character of such logical implications has re- 
cently led to the nominalistic or terministic view that they are 
purely linguistic, i.e., the syntax of words and sentences, and hence 
that metaphysical issues are meaningless. This fails to distin- 
guish between the meaning of words as symbols or names and the 
meaning of things symbolized or named. The rules of syntax not 
only vary in different languages, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
words are essential to the communication of information, witness 
gesture language, the incomparable Charlie Chaplin, or successful 
communication between Columbus and the Amer-Indians. The 
operational view of meaning may lead to the view that metaphysi- 
cal propositions are not completely verifiable in empirical terms. 
But on this narrow view of verification neither are the general 
methodologic postulates of physical science, without which it is the 
empiric facts that are meaningless. 

The theoretic significance of the foregoing is the indication that 
formal logic is not empty of all content, but is rather the most gen- 
eral branch of ontology, dealing with all possible beings. Its tech- 
nical value consists in its intelligible account of scientific herme- 
neutics in the interpretation of laws, religious and philosophic texts, 
and historic remains. 


The Fundamental Postulates of the Cartesian System. Saran 
BROWN. 


A.—Introduction. 

1. The meaning of postulate: An assumption concerning ex- 
istence, primitive to the given system, which is not neces- 
sary to other systems, but within that system, it is mean- 
ingless to ask whether the postulate is true. 

. The meaning of Cartesian system: Any system of modern 
philosophy from the time of Descartes to the present day 
in the western hemisphere that prescribes to and assumes 
the postulates listed below. 

B.—The Postulates. 

1. The certainty of the data of a philosophical system should 

rest upon clarity or distinctness. 
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2. Synthetic Procedure: Every metaphysic should recon- 
struct from these simples (cf. 1 above), which are certain, 
a metaphysic, which will be equally certain and hence can 
be used to correct the unfounded assumptions of usage. 

. Data are connected with mind: Every metaphysiec can at- 
tain the desired clarity or distinctness by interpreting all 
data as connected with mind. This is taken to be the es- 
sence of Descartes’ first certainty, the ‘‘cogito ergo sum.’’ 

. Fundamental problem—mind and body problem. The 
construction from the data which are simple, certain, and 
mental, wholes, which are complex, certain, and non-men- 
tal (body). The so-called rationalists thought they could 
construct such wholes from clear ideas alone. The ex- 
treme empiricists denied the claim. Kant denied the claim 
and showed the impossibility of ever solving the problem. 
Substituted for non-mental (body), objective-mental phe- 
nomena. 

C.—Contrasting Set of Postulates. 

1. The certainty of the data of a philosophical system should 
rest upon practical significance and communicability. 

2. Analytic procedure: Every metaphysic should analyse 
these complexes (ef. 1 above) for propositions which are 
relatively clear and hence can be used to comprehend the 
assumptions of usage. These assumptions, however, can 
not be made invalid. 

. Data have no intrinsic connection with mind. ‘‘ Exist- 
ence’’ means the structural aspect of the datum (cf. 1 
above). 

4. Fundamental Problem.—Particular-universal problem. 
The relationship of the constant, logical-mathematical as- 
pects analyzed out from the data to the data. 

D.—Conclusion: Historical development of the Cartesian postu- 
lates has proved that the Cartesian problem can not be 
solved. May it not also have proved that asumptions are 
postulates ? 
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Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy. H. W. B. JosepH. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1935. 340 pp. $5.00. 


This handsomely printed volume contains eleven essays of a high 
order of merit. Mr. Joseph’s style is at times ‘difficult and involved, 
but his discussions are none the less of sustained brilliance. Only 
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four of the essays have appeared before. These deserve reprinting, 
along with the seven new essays, both because of their separate im- 
portance and because of the general philosophical position which the 
eleven essays collectively define. 

All of the essays are historical. Five are concerned with Plato’s 
Republic: in these Mr. Joseph defends as much as he expounds 
Plato’s positions, though he concludes that the degrees of happiness 
and of justice do not, in the world as it is, run part passu. That is, 
though Plato has shown that justice profits a man and what ‘justice 
and injustice make of human souls, he has not proved that the just 
man will therefore be‘happy. The next essay compares Plato’s ac- 
count of justice with Aristotle’s definition of moral virtue: its con- 
clusion is that Aristotle, by trying to improve on Plato’s account of 
‘‘temperance’’ and in introducing the concept of ‘‘the mean,’’ gave 
precision to Plato’s theory at the cost of making it less sound and 
less practical. The seventh essay examines some confusion in 
Aristotle’s concept of ‘‘purpose.’’ Three essays on Kant’s logic and 
metaphysics follow. And the volume closes with an essay on evolu- 
tion which, in Aristotelian fashion, denies that growth or develop- 
ment can be'completely analyzed in terms of mechanism. 

The general philosophical position which, as was said above, is 
indicated through the historical criticisms, is an elaboration of that 
which Mr. Joseph took in his earlier writing. In theory of knowledge 
Mr. Joseph may in a guarded sense be said to be ‘‘realistic.’’ But 
in metaphysics Mr. Joseph inclines to a kind of idealism. If the 
understanding working in us all alike, he writes, is not to be baffled 
in its activity by the alien nature of that with which it has to busy 
itself, ‘‘the real things without me’’ must be taken as exhibiting an 
‘*intelligence which shows itself in nature to itself in minds.’’ 


S. P. L. 


La jeunesse d’Auguste Comte et la formation du positivisme. Vol- 
ume II: Saint-Simon jusqu’ a la restauration. HENRI GOUHIER. 
Paris: J. Vrin. 1936. 388 pp. 36 frs. 


Only the volume title gives any indication of the contents of this 
book; Auguste Comte is hardly mentioned. This is because Pro- 
fessor Gouhier is building his three-volume work upon the thesis 
that ‘‘the study of the formation of positivism revolves around the 
six years passed by Auguste Comte in intimate association with 
Saint-Simon.’’ His first volume, Sous le signe de la liberté, was de- 
voted to the life of Comte up to the year 1818, when he became 
Saint-Simon’s secretary. This second volume treats independently 
the life of Saint-Simon up to his collaboration with Augustin Thierry 
in 1814. A third volume will trace the ‘‘common biography’’ of 
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the co-founders of positivism until the rupture of their relations in 
1824; and until it appears, any critical judgment of the enterprise 
as a whole will necessarily be premature. 

Professor Gouhier is correct in supposing that the discoveries of 
the last thirty years have made it necessary ‘‘to re-write completely 
the biography of Saint-Simon.’’ Yet anyone who, like the present 
reviewer, has also worked at the task must realize that another thirty 
years will probably call for still another fresh version of the career 
of that extraordinary semeur d’idées. Immense gaps still stare the 
conscientious biographer in the face. There is hardly a fact in the 
record which does not permit a variety of alternative interpretations. 
Beginning with the pious Hubbard, a series of sympathetic commen- 
tators have taken advantage of this latitude to glorify their hero in 
terms of his own claims to immortality, which were anything but 
modest, and which were so curiously validated by his alleged dis- 
ciples. This tendency may be said to have reached its zenith with 
the publication of M. Maxime Leroy’s biography + at the centenary 
of Saint-Simon’s death in 1925. 

That the rhetoric of M. Leroy overshot its mark is now only too 
evident in the face of Professor Gouhier’s relentless counter-analy- 
sis. His meticulously documented account attempts no less than a 
‘‘désintellectualisation radicale’’ of Saint-Simon before 1814, that 
is, before he acquired a competent collaborator. This deflation 
proceeds in two ways: by offering derogatory counter-hypotheses to 
explain most of the creditable episodes in Saint-Simon’s career 
. while magnifying the discreditable; and by recounting in an intro- 
ductory chapter the development of ‘‘certain themes which had be- 
come familiar and which had commenced already to come together, 
creating a state of mind to which Comte’s synthesis permits us to 
give the name ‘pre-positivist.’ ’’ Not one of these themes, the author 
declares, ‘‘seems to me to be the invention of Saint-Simon, and I 
have found nothing else in his thought; he was a man who had 
antennae ; he caught the messages which passed over his head.”’ 

Now one does not need to attribute any high degree of originality 
to Saint-Simon to perceive that this estimate contains something 
less than the whole truth of the matter. For he both received and 
transmitted the ‘‘advanced’’ ideas which were in the air just after 
the French and American revolutions, combining them, unlike most 
of his fellows, with a respect for order as well as progress. His 
transmissions of the ideas of others, it is true, were largely in terms 
of grandiose and incoherent schemes for self-exaltation which de- 
manded intellectual resources far beyond those that he himself 


1La vie véritable du comte Henri de Saint-Simon, Paris, Grasset, 1925. 
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possessed. But, like Francis Bacon in this respect, his journal- 
istic genius blazed the way for others to follow. From his very 
confusions of great ideas came fusions which more powerful thinkers 
could exploit in ways which he might only divine. 

Nothing is easier than to expose his colossal vanity, his naiveté 
in learned matters, and his complete ineptitude in constructing a 
new society, or even in earning his daily bread. ‘‘He never knew,”’ 
gibes Professor Gouhier, ‘‘how to organize anything but the future.’’ 
But should the poet’s gift of prophecy in a would-be philosopher 
be despised because philosophers so seldom possess it? Saint-Simon, 
the author concedes, ‘‘was a man whose internal dynamism created 
about him a zone of vibrant thought.’’ So it was, he concludes his 
volume with an eloquence that is more just than his preceding 
iconoclasm, that ‘‘. . . the positivism of Auguste Comte and the 
Saint-Simonism of the Saint-Simonians came into existence because, 
during the Restoration, some generous young men encountered in 
Paris a man to whom the Revolution was still a reality, faithful to 
the truths of the last decades of the preceding century, by no means 
conquered by the defeats of his intellect and actually stimulated 
by those of his career, as audacious as in that fine summer of 1794, 
when, released from prison, he saw before him, with exultant heart, 
the immense workyard of the new France.’’ 

A book would be needed to consider the details of Professor 
Gouhier’s scholarly case against Saint-Simon’s own interpretations 
of his life and those of his less temperate admirers. Suffice it to 
mention only his secant attention to his subject’s ancestry and 
American sojourn; his extreme emphasis upon the suddenness of 
Saint-Simon’s crucial shift from finance to philosophy in 1798 
when he met Dr. Burdin, which renders the switch hardly credible; 
and his relegation to an appendix-chapter of the influence of de 
Bonald upon Saint-Simon, which deserves further study. As the 
author himself declares, he has presented largely a balance-sheet of 
the works of others; but he has accomplished his task with enormous 
industry and persistence, gleaning a rich harvest of bibliographical 
information from unpromising sources. Where others have been 
carried away by admiration, he seems often to be weighed down by 
a literalistic rendering of the evidence. But his underlining of the 
items on the debit side of the ledger may well serve as a needed cor- 
rective to the enthusiasm of those who are still somewhat unbalanced 
in the presence of the bizarre genius whose charm seduced into 
philosophy so many of the intellectuals of his troubled times. 

H. A. L. 
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Erkenntnis und Wissenschaftliches Verhalten. ARNE Nzss. (Skrif- 
ter Utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi I Oslo, II. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse. No. 1.) Oslo: Jacob Dybwad. 1936. Pp. 249. 
Kr. 16. 


The present book is a valuable contribution to a naturalistic, be- 
havioristic description of the subject-matter, cognitive ‘‘content,’’ 
and the procedure of science. Behaviorism for Herr Ness is not a 
physiological theory, requiring hypothetical sub-cutaneous processes, 
but a method for giving what-he calls an ‘‘objective psychological’’ 
account of the varied activities of man in terms of the gross language 
of every-day use. The book is one of the most effective critiques 
which I have read of dualistic psychologies of ‘‘consciousness’’ ; and 
even a single reading reveals the fatal consequences of the author’s 
behaviorism upon various theories of hypostatized meanings and 
ontologized methodologies. What stands out most vividly is Herr 
Ness’s success in avoiding the pitfalls and blind alleys of the cor- 
respondence-coherence theories of truth and of the idealism-realism 
disputes, and in so making accessible to a forthright empirical study 
the whole of 'man’s life and the whole of nature which includes it. 
The virtues of ‘‘contextual analysis’’ are frequently preached and 
acknowledged ; Herr Ness is one of the rare philosophers who prac- 
tises it. 

After outlining the program of the book, the initial chapter in- 
troduces the notion of the ‘‘independent objective psychological 
function’’ (Z for short) of sentences, and argues that all statements 
in the physical, social, and historical sciences have such a function, 
capable of a behavioristic description. The second chapter contains 
acute criticisms of different behavioristic schools (Watson, Bech- 
terev, Tolman, etc., even Bridgman being included), and indicates 
their shortcomings and lapses into subjectivism. There is also an 
analysis of the Z of modern logical caleuli, and an appraisal of the 
work of symbolic logicians in throwing light upon the dark places of 
ordinary descriptive language. The third chapter describes the 
connection between linguistic and non-linguistic behavior and dis- 
tinguishes important types in each. Herr Ness explains what he 
means by an ‘‘objective psychological judgment,’’ which is the unit 
of scientific behavior, corresponds to the ‘‘content’’ of introspective 
act psychology, and replaces the hypostatice essences ‘of traditional 
logical realism. The final chapter describes behavioristically phases 
of scientific procedure, down to fine points in general logic and 
method. There are suggestive accounts and critiques of certain 
forms of conventionalism, of scientific ‘‘facts,’’ verification, logical 
and empirical ‘‘validity,’’ the principle of the excluded middle, ac- 
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curacy and approximation, and several other items. But no brief 
summary can do justice to the contents of the book. 

Herr Ness indicates his sympathies with and indebtedness to 
American pragmatism, but thinks that it has been more interested 
in producing a theory of truth than in giving a behavioristice descrip- 
tion of the function of the notion of truth. However, it seems that 
James is the only American 'pragmatist whom he knows at first hand, 
for while both Dewey and Mead are mentioned there is no explicit 
reference to their writings. 

EK. N. 


The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry. 
JOSEPH WARREN BeacH. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1936. xii+ 618 pp. $5.00. 


Professor Beach’s book is of first-rate importance to that growing 
group of students of both philosophy and literature who are inter- 
ested in precise investigation of the relations between the two. Mr. 
Beach’s six-hundred-page study reveals, in addition to a detailed 
acquaintance not only with the poets under consideration but with 
the whole body of recent scholarship upon them, a really intellectual 
familiarity with the history of modern philosophical ideas. He has, 
furthermore, not made the mistake of reading into the poets ideas 
to be found only elsewhere, and, except sometimes for the purposes 
of summary, he never compresses the variegated aspects of a poet’s 
feelings into too coherent a theory or a system. 

Mr. Beach’s thesis may be briefly stated. Examining chiefly the 
romantic poets of the nineteenth century, he casts a backward glance 
on their eighteenth-century predecessors in the interest of discover- 
ing the genesis and structure of ‘‘the concept of nature’’ in English 
poetry, the rise of nature to a presiding position as a romantic idol, 
the semi-substitution of nature for dogmatic religion, and the ‘‘vir- 
tual disappearance of this romantic concept in contemporary poets.’’ 

For the philosophical student, the key chapter is Chapter I, ‘‘In- 
troduction and Conclusion,’’ in which the scheme and the net results 
of the book are analytically stated. Professor Beach indicates with 
great clarity the way in which poets, particularly Wordsworth and 
Shelley, were influenced by the conception of a natural order bor- 
rowed more or less directly from English natural theology, from 
the scientific theories of Newton given a Platonic cast by writers like 
Cudworth, Henry More, Shaftesbury, and Berkeley. He is par- 
ticularly successful in showing how the romantic poets combined a 
sensitiveness to the ‘‘beauteous forms” of nature with a tendency 
to conceive those beauteous forms as illustrations of the beneficent 
harmony of the universe. He gives also as clear an account as is 
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available in brief form of the relations between Shelley’s very pro- 
nounced early naturalism and its modification by Platonism later. 
He makes further a notable contribution in distinguishing Words- 
worth’s variant uses of the word and the idea of nature and the emo- 
tions derivable from it. He makes a good case for his conclusion 
(p. 157) that in the later Wordsworth ‘‘the ‘naturalism’ has quite 
faded out of his concept of nature.’’ 

Philosophical students of contemporary poetry will be interested 
in the evidence Professor Beach advances for his thesis that the ro- 
mantic concept of nature as a providential, ordered, and adorable 
being is almost completely absent. ‘‘The mind of our day has given 
up... the effort . . . to conceive of ‘nature’s social union’—con- 
tent to fall back on the hope of a social union among men in a ra- 
tionally ordered state. ... We may hardly look for a revival of 
the concept of nature till there shall appear a discoverer as great as 
Newton or Darwin, a thinker as provocative as Kant or Plato, to 
offer a new synthesis, and give to nature a new lease of life’’ (p. 559). 
Professor Beach means, I am sure, a new lease of life for the con- 
cept; nature rolls on. 

I. E. 


Poussiéres de physique. Glanes dans le champ du sauvage subtil. 
Tome I. JEAN-JOsEPH VaALLoRY. Paris: Les Editions Rieder. 
1936. xvi-+ 389 pp. 50 fr. 


This is the first volume of a work on physics which is planned to 
run to about four volumes. It is chiefly a criticism of the way 
elementary physics is taught in France, and is written with humor 
as well as sarcasm. Since elementary physics in France is ordered 
to follow the inductive methods of research physics, this leads the 
author to a long critical digression on what is supposed to be the 
inductive method. It is this critical digression which is of chief 
interest to the philosopher, and some good points are made. But 
the style of the author is too indirect and wordy. 

gg. FT... Cc 


Makers of Christianity. Volume II. From Alfred the Great to 
Schleiermacher. JoHN T. McNemu. New York:: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1935. viii+ 277 pp. $2.00. 

This second volume of the Chicago Divinity School’s History of 
Christianity is a worthy companion to the first, by Dean Case, and 
it can be recommended especially to students in the history of phi- 
losophy as a useful and entertaining introduction to the religious en- 
vironment of medieval and modern thought. For Professor McNeill 
has made an unconventional selection of biographies in which those 
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‘‘makers of Christianity’’ who have exercised a profound influence 
on philosophic thought are given prominence. The volume is not 
mere church history, but a vivid portrayal of great minds, among 
whom are, for example, Bernard of Clairvaux, Johns Scotus Eri- 
gena, Anselm, Peter Abailard, Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, Marsiglio 
of Padua, Calvin, Leibniz, and Schleiermacher. Though written 
with scholarly skill, the biographies are not too technical for begin- 
ners; in fact, they are an ideal introduction to Christian history and 
philosophy, since they can not fail to stimulate interest and a desire 
for further study. The selected list of the best recent works deal- 
ing with each of the chapters is also of practical value. Not the 
least valuable feature of the book, to my mind, is the fact that in- 
stead of dividing the history of Christianity at the Reformation and 
Renaissance, it carries the story through the Enlightenment, thus 
giving a sense of continuity and perspective which is usually lost in 
the transition from the medieval to the modern worlds. 
H. W. 8. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Nikolaus von Cues in deutscher Ubersetzung, herausgegeben von 
Ernest Hoffmann. Heft I: Der Laie tiber die Weisheit iibersetzt 
von E. Bohnenstidt. (Der Philosophischen Bibliothek Band 216 a.) 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1936. 107 pp. 3.50 M. (This transla- 
tion of the Idiota is the first number of a projected translation into 
German of the works of Nicholas of Cusa, based on the new Heidel- 
berg edition. The translator has supplied a critical introduction 
and notes.) 

George N. Belknap: Religion in Plato’s States. (University 
of Oregon Publication, Vol. V, No. I, Part I.) 16 pp. 

THE JOURNAL OF SymsBotic Logic. Volume I, Number 3. 
Emceh’s Caleulus and Strict Implication: C. I. Lewis. Extensions 
of Some Theorems of Godel and Church: Barkley Rosser. A System 
of Formal Logie without an Analogue to the Curry W Operator: 
Frederic B. Fitch. Correction to A Note on the Entscheidungs 
Problem: Alonzo Church. Finite Combinatory Processes—Formu- 
lation I: Emil L. Post. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 6, Heft 3. Moritz Schlick: Hans Reichen- 


bach. Uber den absoluten Wahrheitsbegriff und einige andere 
semantische Begriffe: Marja Kokoszyiska. Uber Extremalaxiome: 


Rudolf Carnap und Friedrich Bachmann. Predictions and Proba- 
bilities: A. H. Copeland. Zur Frage der sog. Psychometrie, insbe- 
sondere der Testmethode in der Intelligenzforschung: Lajos Székely. 
Das Problem der Geisteswissenschaft: Julius Kraft. Vorlaufiger 
Bericht tiber den Kopenhagener Kongress. 
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Anatysis. Vol. 3, No. 6. Demonstratives and Proper Names: 
A. M. MaclIver. Dr. Von Juhos and Physicalism: Justus Buchler. 
A Simple Method of Testing Truth-Functions: J. H. Woodger and 
W. F. Floyd. (Vol. 4, No.1.) Unverifiability-by-me: Gilbert Ryle. 
A Note on the Empirical Meaning of ‘‘Possible’’: Virgil C. Aldrich. 
Truth-Functions—A Criticism: M. Black. 

Logos. Anno XIX, Fase. 3. Il valore dell’argomento onto- 
logico: G. Capone-Braga. Il pensiero filosofico di F. P. Bozzelli e 
il suo valore storico: F. Zerella. Aspetti dello psicologismo con- 
temporaneo: R. Fedi. Il problema della storia nell’idealismo 
moderno: N. Petruzzellis. Novecento: F. Pagano. 

THE PHILOSOPHER. Vol. XIV, 3. Influence of Science: Richard 
Gregory. The Claims of Intuitionism: Max Black. Descartes: 
Isaac Hartill. The Purpose of Education: Claude Williamson. 
Aspects of Indian Thought: Edmund Potter. (No. 4.) In Memo- 
riam: G. K. Chesterton. The Concept of Nature: H. Driesch. The 
Problem of God: J. C. McKerrow. Philosophy and Practical Life: 
A. H. Kamiat. Value of Religious Symbolism: Mrs. Muirson Blake. 
Aristotle and Mathematical Knowledge: J. 8. Thomas. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion which will be held at Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, December 28, 29, and 30, 1936. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
CONCURRENT SESSIONS 
2:30 P.M. ‘‘Cognition and Value.”’ 


Cognition and Value Reéxamined ............ Cornelius Krusé 
Cognition and Moral Value ................+- Ledger Wood 
Value Propositions and Verifiability ........ Wilbur M. Urban 


2:30 P.M. Joint Meeting with the Association for Symbolic Logic. 


Some Logical Problems Encountered by a Physicist. 
P. W. Bridgman 
The Formal Distinction between Asserted and Unasserted 


TU 66st aindcicensidaninisawuaes A. A. Bennett 
Systems of ‘‘Complete Logic’’ within the Scope of Goedel’s 
PI 5.00 06ecesnsecsaeeusese tiacesnnetes F. B. Fitch 


A Calculus of Individuals ....H. 8. Leonard and H. N. Goodman 
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A tea for members of the Logic Association and their guests will 
follow the meeting. 

5:00 P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

8:00 P.M. Informal Smoker. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:30 A.M. ‘‘Philosophical Problems in the Social Sciences.’’ 
Eeonomic Thought and Economic Development during the Last 
DR id inks ceenetenuessaseacan Herbert von Beckerath 
The State of Nature and the Social Sciences .. Albert G. A. Balz 
The Place of Sanctions in the Administration of a Democratic 













NE asiterscaivnsceimenaoniesasindes Carl F. Taeusch 

2:15 P.M. ‘‘The Philosophy of Whitehead.’’ 
Organic Categories in Whitehead ............. Gregory Vlastos 
Dimpetive PRGROOO oo nccccccccccecccvcesesucns A. Ushenko 
The Philosophy of Whitehead ................... John Dewey 
 ANikah ceeded Peete ee weies A. N. Whitehead 


4:30 P.M. Tea. 
7:30 P.M. Annual Association Dinner. Presidental Address: 
An Empirical Approach to God ........... Edgar 8. Brightman 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
9:30 A.M. ‘‘ American Philosophy since 1900.’’ 
American Philosophy in the First Decade of the Twentieth 











ED kin csindnicescieansixceeneil Ralph Barton Perry 
The Divorce between American Philosophy and Psychology 
rT Herbert W. Schneider 


11:30 P.M. Annual Business Meeting. 


CONCURRENT SESSIONS 











1:30 P.M. 
oo reer ere John A. Irving 
Ethics from the Point of View of Modern Science. 
Harold Chapman Brown 


ere rer err Paul Weiss 
1:30 P.M. 

Meaning and Implication ..................5- Morris R. Cohen 

Te Sih NS 6k inc ck ddn sev senssenvies nes George Boas 


The Fundamental Postulates of the Cartesian Systems. 
Sarah H. Brown 


